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Even in modern times war lets loose the basest passions. What
wonder, then, if those children of nature revelled in sheer de-
struction1 ? If they deliberately burn cities after sacking them2s
, or murder such prisoners as are sick or decrepit3 ? It would not
be wholly just to charge them with the moral guilt for all this.
The tragedy was not brought about by any ethical inferiority of
the German race, but by the clash of two worlds at different levels
of culture. As long as the Germans remained in their primitive
environment, it was natural that they should earn their daily
bread, not in the sweat of their brow, but in blood: 'volenti non
fit iniuria/ But when they turned this law of violence against the
world-State, which was adapted for peace and had based its whole
mighty organization on a humane mode of life, their primitive
morality proved disastrous to the higher morality of the Empire,
little as they can be blamed for it.

It is an observed fact that, the greater the friction, the greater the
assimilation to one another of two surfaces in contact; and so even
these destructive wars produced a pronounced assimilation of the
opposing parties, which, for the Germans, acquired a decisive
historical importance.

In order to compete with the armies of Rome, East and West
Germans alike united in considerable leagues, .which in several
instances, such as the Alemanni or the Franks, became the basis
for States destined to survive. The rise of this class of leaders is
illustrated by the appearance of such personalities as Kniva, the
great opponent of Decius. In the later campaigns it becomes
plain how quickly the East Germans had assimilated the military
technique of the classical world4.

The gold extorted from the Roman State or from individuals
produced a major economic change in the German world.
Gathered at first in mere greed and employed as ornament, this
valuable form of property gradually became a regular medium
of exchange and was the chief factor in raising the Germans to an
advanced stage of money economy5. The finds make it possible to
follow the process by which gold coinage, streaming into Germany,

1 Cf. Zosimus i, 33, 3.                                   2 Zosimus i, 35, 2.

3  Dexippus, frag, 27, 1.0 (F.G.H. n, p. 472).

4  Cf. Dexippus, frag. 29 (F.G.H. n, p. 474). The siege of Philippopolis,
described by that writer, frag. 27 (F.G.H. n, p. 470), must have occurred in
a later invasion, if only because it shows a highly developed technique; the
probable date is 268 or 269.

5  Alfoldi, 'Nachahmungen der rom.  Goldmedaillons als germ. Hals-
schmuck,' Num. Koxlony, xxvui/rx, 1933, pp. 10 sqq.9 where the literature
is collected.
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